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the same distribution as kim. Space does not permit a com¬ 
plete discussion of all passages, but only the more difficult 
ones are mentioned here. In VIII.94.7 kdd atvisanta surdyah, 
kdd is inner acc.: ‘What are the patrons excited about?’. In 
X.29.4 kdn na dgan mitrd nd satydh . . . bhrtydi, kdd is the 
obj. of inf. bhrtydi: ‘To support what has he come to us like 
a true friend?’. I.105.6cd kdd aryamnd mahds patha, dti 
krdmema dudhydh is translated by Etter (p. 125) as, ‘Vermo- 
gen wir auf dem Pfade des grossen A. die Boswilligen zu 
Uberwinden?’, but this latter part of the stanza belongs with 
the preceding pada kdd vdrunasya cdksanam, since the second 
instance of kdd also refers to cdksanam: ‘What vision does 
Varuna possess? What Aryaman? By the path of the great one 
may we pass beyond the ill-intentioned’. Note in the preceding 
stanza kdd va rtdm kdd dnrtam, with parallel use. Also Etter’s 
interpretation of IV.23.2 is flawed because it ignores the 
complete half verse containing parallel employments of the 
interrogative: kdd asya citrdrh cikite kdd uti, vrdhe bhuvac 
chasamandsya ydjyoh ‘What sign of his has appeared? What 
(sign) will take place for the increase of the toiling worshipper 
through his assistance?’. Thus, I believe that kdd consistently 
appears as neuter ‘what?’ and never functions as a question 
particle in the text. 

Despite these criticisms Etter’s Fragesdtze is a very useful 
book. Its elegant presentation, however, is marred by very 
many mistakes of Sanskrit sandhi, esp. the treatment of final m. 
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The Bharadvajas in Ancient India. By Thaneswar Sarmah. 

Delhi: Motilal Banardsidass, 1991. Pp. xliii + 382. 

The Bharadvaja family are the traditional poets of the 
hymns of Rgveda VI. Sarmah’s book attempts to reconstruct a 
history of this family, beginning with its eponymous ancestor 
Bharadvaja, and discusses both Rgvedic and later composi¬ 
tions attributed to Bharadvajas. This history rests on the as¬ 
sumption that the Veda, epics, puranas, and other traditional 
texts are relatively dependable historical sources. An exami¬ 
nation of the particular character of the Bharadvaja literature 
is welcome, but the basic presuppositions of the book are so at 
odds with those of many Vedic scholars that the book will re¬ 
main outside of the principal currents of Vedic study. 

Sarmah recognizes that adjustments are necessary to fash¬ 
ion a consistent historical narrative out of Vedic and post- 
Vedic sources. To do so, he eliminates supernatural elements 
in order to situate the narratives in a more familiar human 
world. But peeling away manifestly imaginative elements or 


modifying stories to make them humanly possible does not 
necessarily, or even probably, produce a historical kernel. 
Where he finds contradictory narratives, Sarmah interprets 
them as applying to different figures, periods or circum¬ 
stances. The result is a proliferation of characters and 
especially a multiplication of Bharadvajas. In other circum¬ 
stances, he combines stories and fills in gaps to create consis¬ 
tent narratives. 

To illustrate his approach, consider his treatment of the sto¬ 
ries of Bharadvaja’s birth and adoption. The Matsya and Vdyu 
Puranas (in passages cited on pp. 52 and 95 n. 3) say that 
Brhaspati wished to unite with Mamata, the wife of Usija, al¬ 
though she was already pregnant. The child she was bearing, 
Dirghatamas, who was chanting Vedic mantras even while in 
the womb, closed the vaginal entrance, so that Brhaspati’s se¬ 
men fell on the ground. Despite his problematic conception, 
Bharadvaja was born from the seed of Brhaspati. Therefore, 
Bharadvaja is the son both of Brhaspati (his biological father) 
and of Usija, because he was more-or-less born of Usija’s wife 
Mamata. Because he interfered with Brhaspati’s lovemaking, 
however, Dirghatamas was cursed to be blind. The story then 
shifts scene. King Bharata’s nine sons had all died, killed by 
their mothers, according to the VdP, when Bharata doubted 
that they were really his children. To secure an heir, Bharata 
sacrificed to the Maruts, and they brought him Bharadvaja, 
whom he adopted. 

To fashion a convincing historical narrative, Sarmah ac¬ 
cepts the puranic view that Brhaspati was the younger brother 
of Mamata’s husband and posits an unlikely rule that allowed 
a younger brother to approach sexually an elder brother’s wife. 
The biology becomes somewhat obscure here, especially since 
Sarmah also describes Bharadvaja and Dirghatamas as twins 
(p. 63). In any case, he holds that Bharadvaja really was the 
son of Brhaspati and Mamata. He rejects the adoption of 
Bharadvaja by Bharata as historically impossible, however, 
for Aitareya Brdhmana 8.23 refers to Bharadvaja’s twin 
Dirghatamas as the presiding priest at Bharata’s coronation. 
If Dirghatamas was his twin, Bharadvaja himself, therefore, 
would have been far too old to be Bharata’s adopted son. 

Synthesizing and emending these traditions, then, Sarmah 
offers the following scenario: “The probable fact is that after 
the loss of his sons, Bharata offered sacrifices to the Maruts 
for a son as his heir apparent. Probably Bharadvaja was also 
chosen as one of the participating priests in the sacrifice, at 
the advice of his brother Dirghatamas, as the latter was born 
blind. ... At the same time, through the good offices of 
Dirghatamas, Bharata successfully persuaded Bharadvaja to 
hand over one of his descendants for adoption as a son and 
heir apparent. Bharadvaja probably took pity upon the sonless 
Bharata and conceded to his request.” The adoption was at¬ 
tributed to the Maruts “because, in ancient times, what was 
achieved by men was almost always ascribed to the god they 
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worshipped” (pp. 63f.). Or, he suggests, the agent may not 
have been the Maruts but actually the almost homophonous 
King Marutta, whom Brhaspati served as a priest and whom 
Bharata might have consulted. 

^Sarmah’s full reconstruction is more complex, but the 
method is clear. Elaboration, selection, emendation, and a 
willingness to invent well beyond the boundaries of the evi¬ 
dence create an intriguing but unconvincing history. The 
priestly role of Bharadvaja in the Bharata’s sacrifice, the 
recommendations of Dirghatamas, and the introduction of 
Marutta are all creations of the reconstruction. A better ap¬ 
proach would be to allow the texts greater creativity and their 
interpreter less. 

The basis for Bharadvaja’s genealogy is probably RV 
6.73. labc yd adribhi't prathamaja rtavd, bfhaspdtir dhgi- 
rasdh . . . pita nah “Breaker of the rock, the first-born truth¬ 
ful one, Brhaspati the Angirasa, our father.” ... As Schmidt 
{Brhaspati und Indra [Wiesbaden: Harassowitz, 1968]) has 
shown, Brhaspati is here, and in other hymns describing the 
opening of the Vala-cave, the god Indra. He is the spiritual, 
not the biological, “father” of the poet (cf. Schmidt, op. cit., 
57f.). But a redefinition of Brhaspati began already in Vedic 
prose texts, and Sarmah’s humanization of Bharadvaja history 
is very much in that tradition of mythic transformation. In 
reworking Vedic mythology into history, therefore, Sarmah 
continues an ancient process in the development of Indian lit¬ 
erature, Because the audience for which he writes his history 
is an academic one, his book departs from traditional literature 
by squeezing out overtly religious and divine elements. Still it 
remains itself a kind of purana, even if a purana of a disen¬ 
chanted world. 

Joel P. Brereton 
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The Mdndukya Upanisad and the Agama Sdstra: An Investiga¬ 
tion into the Meaning of the Vedanta. By Thomas E. Wood, 
Monographs of the Society for Asian and Comparative Phi¬ 
losophy, 8. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1990. 
Pp. xvi + 240. 

In manuscripts, the Mdndukya Upanisad (MdU) is normally 
embedded in a short text of 29 verses or kdrikds, which com¬ 
prises its earliest commentary. Together the upanisad and the 
kdrikds form the Agamaprakarana (AP), the first of four sec¬ 
tions of the Agamasdstra (AS). This AS is traditionally attrib¬ 
uted to Gaudapada (ca. 5th c.), and, in the Advaita tradition, it 
is read with the Agamasdstravivarana {ASV), a commentary 
attributed to Sankara. 


This monograph is a study of the interrelationship of all these 
texts, their origins, their intertextual network, and most of all, 
of one central exegetical and philosophic issue raised by the 
MdU. The upanisad outlines four states of awareness: waking, 
dreaming, dreamless sleep and a state in which the true nature 
of reality is encountered, a nameless state called only the 
“fourth.” In vs. 6, it describes the “lord” (isvara) of all, which 
is the knower of all, the inner controller, the womb of all, and 
the origin and end of all beings (esa sarvesvara esa sarvajha 
eso ’ntarydmy esa yonih sarvasya prabhavdpyayau hi bhu- 
tdndm). The interpretive question that Wood addresses is 
whether this “lord” is associated with the penultimate state of 
dreamless sleep (vs. 5) or with the ultimate “fourth” state 
(vs. 7). The answer to this question. Wood argues, marks a criti¬ 
cal divide in Vendantic thought. On one side is the Vedanta of 
Sankara, for whom the world is an illusion and the “lord” is part 
of this illusion {mdyd), an entity that vanishes in the experience 
of absolute reality. On the other side is a Vedanta in which the 
world is a real transformation effected by the “lord,” who is ab¬ 
solutely real. Wood argues in favor of an interpretation in which 
the “lord” is associated with the ultimate state, a view that is 
supported, he says, by the earlier upanisadic sources of the 
MdU, by later upanisads that derive from the MdU, by the AP 
and by other medieval treatises. The Advaita Vedanta, espe¬ 
cially in its development after Sankara, derives its mdydvdda 
not directly from the MdU or any of the upanisads, but from a 
mixture of Mahayana Buddhism and upanisadic sources. 

This is an adventurous work, which challenges received 
scholarly and traditional views on a number of historical and 
interpretive fronts. Wood’s argument is admirably clear, al¬ 
though both it and his exegesis are vulnerable. So, for ex¬ 
ample, while he is likely correct in associating the “lord” of 
MdU 6 with the “fourth” state, it is not so clear that the “lord” 
is simply God, as he assumes. This verse is largely based on 
descriptions of the self in the Ydjhavalkyakdnda of the Brhad- 
dranyaka Upanisad (BAU), e.g., 4.4.22 sa vd esa mahdjana 
dtmd . . . esa sarvesvara esa bhutddhipatih “It is the great un¬ 
born self, this is the lord of all, this the overlord of beings”; 
and 3.7.3-23 esa ta dtmdntarydmy amrtah “This is your self, 
the inner controller, the immortal.” These descriptions of the 
self as “lord” support Wood’s case for identifying the “lord” 
with the fourth state, for the MdU’s negative description of 
the fourth also draws substantially on this same section of the 
BAU (cf. pp. 64f.). But this dependence of the MdU on the 
BAU also means that the strongly theistic interpretation that 
Wood gives to the concept of the “lord” may be historically 
out of place. For Sankara, who writes during a period of the 
increasing influence of bhakti movements, the upanisadic self 
is God, but neither the BAU nor the MdU compel this inter¬ 
pretive and theological move. 

Likewise, to substantiate his case that the doctrine of mdyd 
is a late innovation in the Vedantic tradition. Wood argues 



